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CitABSEB COXSON WBMA 
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Sakvbl Lbb Cornn 18&1^5a44k5& 

SV&AK HvmVXGTQH COHVB ' VS&Mfi 

Jowtf FuxtB GooxB 184'M8, 49-53, 54-60 

MARTnA Bliza (Cooke) Alexander 1849-53, 54-60 

Juliette Montac^l e (Cooit£) Atueexo.n. ....... 1850-51, 62-53, 54-63 

Mary Ai\:as Cooke 18,59-65 

C H A K LES Montague Cookb 186 1-66 

Amos Feakcis Cookb 1864-66 

CaYOL H. CORGITT 1861-62 

Mary Elizabeth Cornwbll., J.... 1861-63 

John Howard CoRWiN . , 1864-66 

Jambs A. Daly 1866-67 

Chabiab H. Daly , , . . 1857-61 

Ibabblla I. (Daly) Sbu.wood « IS6M1 

Smnh MaxB Oavdn « . . . . 1866*63 

Bmtabd Ghbhbiiy Damon 1861^ 

Fravou Wiuuvs Bamok )8(|4r66 

WiuuK H. Davis , . ; )9B8-6& 

Cearlbs Hahkbtt Datui* 18824S5 
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1 George Hathaway Dolb 1850-55 

Sanford Ballabd Dolb , 1850-55, 63-64 

Julius Dudoit l^i3-54 

Ghablbs V.DoooiT...'..... 1853-54 

Blahobb Dudoit. ]fi61-63 

Hblbna Adbla Dusoxr ^1861^ 

Thbodobb Abbuk Bmiorr. 18S4«65 

Saxvbl Nbwbll Exbbson ! . . . . . .184646 

WnXJAH SCEAVFFLBB EhBBMIV* 16CS41 

JoBN L. Smith Embbbon* 1846-48 

Katsaiobl Bbioht Ekbbson 1649-61 

JusTur Edwards Emerson 1851-61, 62-63 

Joseph Emerson 1853-63 

Oliver P. Emerson , ,,,, 1857-65 

Sophia Elizabeth Emerson • 1862-66 

Nellie L, Faihbanks. 1855-56 

Anderson Oliver Fotrks 1842-47 

William Townley Foabbs 1842-47 

William Fostbb 1864-66 

John Fox ^ 1862 63 

WiLLUM D. Gblbtt. 1861-64 

Maby Euzabbtb Obbbk 1868-63 

Josbpk Pobtbb Gbbbn , ^ 1868^ 

ObbambIi UnicELBT QvucK 1848-48 

John Thokas Gvucx 1848-48^ 68-63 

Chablbb FnmBT Oulick» 1849-60, 51-68 

WiLUAH HboKBE Guiicx.. 184853, 54-60 
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1846-47 




189&60 
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1842-44 j 


Mary K. Luce 
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R. MACPABLtfrs 1866410 

George Walter Macfarlane 1868-60 

Alexander McGuire 1850-51 

Catherine McGuire * 1850-51 

John Meek , 1864-65 

An«?elixe MiTCALF , 1852-64 

Bmmi Metcalf 1862-64. 61-66 

Hf I FN Mbicalf. , . #. 1863-66 

Julia JIdsTCALF 1864-66 

Swa Naxitina 186045 

Danibl Naon^ 1666-60 

Tainus W. Niwoomb , 18&1-S6 

JUavt Allstca Paris 1866>63 

Akha BlAmiML Pabu 1866^ 

Hbmiy Hodoss Pabxbh 164&-4B, 54-60 

Mart Safford Parker 1842-46 ! 

Harriet Fowler (Parker) Green 1852-53, 54-58, 59-60 ' 

Caroline Diell Parker 1854-60 

Samuel Parker , 1665-66 

Charles H, Parsons*...,. 1851-52 

John Henry Paty 1854-56 

Mary Feancisca Patt 1857-59 

Em?ia Theodwia Patt 1866 

Frank Patt, 1861 

Buiox (Patt) Smni 

DoBLOis Pbhhallow. 1658-54 

Habrst C. PkBRCB : 1868*60 

Jamb Knox Pogub 18BB 

E WT EUXABETB PofiOB ^ \ . . 1806 

JoBH Bl PoLi 166546 

John Overton Pope 1859-61 

Hannah Maria (Rice) Isenberg 1851-55 

Emilv Dole Rice 1851-54, 63-64 

William Hide Rice 1853-55, 63-65 

Hblsn Clarissa Eicearos* 184243,46-46, 47^ 
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Julia Maria (Richards) Beewer 1842-43, 45-48. 47-48 

George Iuchakdson.. 1S65-66 

John Robinson , 1854-56 

Edmund Hitchcock Rogers 1844-53, 54-55 

William Harvey Rogers , 1849-53,54-57, 60-62 

Sarah Elizabeth Bogbbs ... 1851-53, 60-63 

Cabolikb Hannah (Rogers) HiicHeocx 18&2-53, 60-64 

Mbltdca Ceapin (Rowbll) Bmbis 1862-64 

WiLLIAK ElVWARDS RoWBLL. , 1869-64 

Cujck Mabia Rowbll }863-64 

Marxoh Euza Rowbll. , . . . . 1663-64 

LoTBBE Sbtobance 1860-61 

Emma Louisa Smith 186(^62 

Lowbll AnoirsTirs Smits 1 18S4-65 

Emma Clarissa Smith 1869-63 

William Owen- Smith 1863-64, 65-66 

Albert C. Smith 1861-62, 65-66 

HKNRii.Ti A E. Smith. .. . . 1866 

William Franklin Snow 1854-66 

Thomas Gooding Snow « , 1864-66 

Catherine Severamcb Spencer ■ ^. . 1863-65 

Helen Thomas Spbhcbb ^. , 1863-65 

Samuel Spencer 1863-63 

Anma (Stoit) King , 1667«68 

Habbibt Joanma Stubgbs 166466 

EuzABBTH Sdmhbr 1864*65 

Hbnry Thompson 1654-66. &M3 

Mart Howb (Thubston) Hstoon 1819 

Thomas Gardiner TnutsTON 3649-52, 55-56 

Frank Walker 1853-54 

josia h w 40lani* • 1858-59 

John Thomas Waterhouse .,.1867-59 

Henry Waterhouse « . 186 1-63 

Mary Waterhouse 1861-63 

Hervey Ely Wbitnby 1862-65 
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Helen Brown Whitney 1866 

Alfbed Wkjht ISO 1-64, 65-66 

Charles Hart Wilcox 1850-57 

George Norton Wilcox 1850-60 

Edward Pavson Wilcox 1854-57, 59-61 

Albert Spkncer Wilcox 1858-62 

Samuel Whitney Wilcox , . . . ; 1861-66 

WlLUAM LlTTHBE WiLCOX 1864-66 

Sabah Wilcox 1861-64 

HSEBEKT £. WiLCOZ 1863-64 

Hasribt EiCiLY Wilder 1850-62 

WlLUAM WoND. 1854-&5 

Flora A. Wood. 18W 

Frederick W. Wvndenbbro 1864-66 

Whole number of pupils , 290 

Wboie number of male pupils 173 

Whole number of female pupils. 117 

Whole number deceased 20 



PKOCEEDINGS AT THE UUAETER CENTURY 

CELEBRATION. 



At a meeting of the former pupils of Punahou School and Oahu Col- 
lege in June, 1^4, arrangements were made for literary exercises to be 
held before a meeting of the alumni the following year. W. D. Alex- 
ander, of Oahu College, was elected as the Orator for the occasion, and 
H. M. Lyman, M. D., of Chicago, Illinois, as the Poet. Dr. Lyman, 
however, declined to serve in the latter capacity. The meeting also ap- 
pointed A. F. Judd, £)sq., Levi Chamberlain, Esq., and Rev. H. H. 
FeurkeSt as a Commiitee of Anangements with full powers, and instraeted 
said Committee to cause to be prepafed a historical essay, embmcing 
hurtorical focts of interest, especially Chose cotmected with the early be* 
ginnings of the school, to be lead on the same occasion. It was after- 
wards thought best to defer the public meeting to this year, and then to 
make it a celebntion of the twenty-fifth anntveTsary of the founding of | 
the Punahou School. Accordingly, the necessary arrangements were 
made, and all who were or had been members of the institution, the I 
Trustees, nil donors to the endowment of the College, and the Examin- 
ing Committee, were invited to be present at the College Hall at half- 
past seven on Friday evening, the 15th of June, 1866. About one hun- 
dred and fifty persons assembled on the occasion, forming a company of 
which any College might well be proud. 

The proceedings were opened by the appointment of £e7. A. 0. Forbes 
as Ch^innan of the evening. 

Prayer was then oflered by the JSot. S. C. Damon, Vice-President of 
the Board of Trustees, and a brief statement was made by A. F. Judd, 
Esq., in behalf of the Committee, aflter which President Alexander de- 
livered the following 

ADDRESS. 

Afr. Chairman^ Ladies and Genffemm : 

As a fellow alumnus, I congratulate you this evening, that a quarter 
of a century has passed away, and has left the school in which we spent 

i ■ 
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our early days, a chartered institution on a solid bsms, and dependent 

on the charity of no society or individual. It is true that our Alma 
Mater is still an unpretending academy, and that like the community 
for which it exists, it is still in its infancy. But let ns not forget that 
Harvard Uiuvcisity and Yale College sprang from equally humble be- 
ginnings, the hrst class in the former College conaiatiiig, if we may ciedit 
Dr. Holmes, of 

"Two nephews of the President, 
And the Professor s son. 
(Tbcy turned a little IndiMi by, 
As brown as any bun ;) 
O how the Seniors knocked abottt 
That Fteafamaa ckss of one 1 " 

So too the famous College of New Jersey is said to have grown out of 

an academy taught in a log cabin. And when we read of the hardships, 
the tliaiikless toil, the poverty tiiid |>rivations of those who carried on 
those institutions during the i\(>>i half century of their existence, we can- 
not but feel grateful to the kind Providence which has favored us thus 
far. 

We cannot of course exhibit any such record as the ancient schools 
of Old or New England, noi can we point to long lists of illustrious 
names, which have become part of the history of their country and the 
world. Our assembly to-day does not present the imposing and vener- 
able appearance of thoee that are convened at the anniversaries of Tale 
and Harvard, nor are many of us yet wearing the down of silver hair. 
Even the oldest of us are still in the prime of life, with our life work 
before us. Yet short and unpretending as has been the history of this 
institution, we have no reason tp be ashamed, nor has it existed a qtiar- 
ter of a century m vain. Well may its friends and supporters say, 
" Hitherto hath the Lord helped us." The present seems to be a fitting 
time to take a brief review of the past history of the College, as well as 
to glance at its future prospects. 

Tiie tract of land known as Kapunahou, " the new spring," and on 
which has been founded what we hope will prove to be indeed a " new 
fountain " of knowledge and pure religion, was given to the Rev. Hiram 
Bingham by Governor Boki in 1829. Mr. Bingham, even before his 
departure for the United States in 1840, had observed its remarkable 
adaptation for the site of a school, and had offered it to the Mission for 
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that purpose. During the moie year the fin( Board of Trustees was 

formed, and the following year a row of adobie buildings was erected 

here, most of which are still in use at the present day. The school was 
commenced in Honolulu during that year, anU July llili, IS42, a Guard- 
ing and day school was opened here with thirty-four scholars under the 
care of Mr. and Mrs. Dole, as?istpr! by Miss Marcia Smith. But 1 need 
not dwell on these historical details, as they have been treated of in a 
historical essay which will be read here this evening. 

This school was first called into existence by the wants of the fami- 
lies belonging to the American Mission to these Islands. As the Puri- 
tan iiathen within ten yean after their landing in New £ng1and took 
measures for founding a College, so did their deacendants and others 
unite in planting in these Islands the germ of what will yet grow into a 
College worthy of the name. During the first period of its history it 
formed an important part of the Mission establishment, and was made 
the means of incalculable good. The number of pupils admitted into it 
during the first thirteen years of its existence as a Mission school was 
one hundred and twenty-two, u\^uy of whom are present here to-day, 
while some have settled in the United States, or have gone as mission- 
aries into heathen lands. 

I am sure that all who belonged to the school during that tirst period 
of its history, will pay their tribute of gratitude and respect to the founder 
of this institution, the ripe scholar, the patient instructor, the Christian 
gentleman, whose self-sacrificing and unostentatious labors, for our spir- < 
itoal as well as our mental tmpro?ement, we can now a|^reciate even 
better than then. Under his administration the school gained the con- 
fidence and esteem of its patrons, and his pupils took an honoiuble stand 
in the first Colleges of America. This institution itself will be his mon- 
ument, more durable than brass or granite. 

When, however, the Jlawaiian nation had arrived in its progress at 
such a point that it began to take its place as an independent commu- 
nity in its ecclesiastical ns well as its political relations, and when those 
for whose benefit the school had been first established became more 
closely identified with the nation, it was natural that a change should 
take place in the character of this institution. It was natural and proper 
that we should begin to take steps for becoming independent of other 
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countries in education as well as in other respeots, anJ that this institu- 
tion, which had been commenced as a private school, should now !>.' 
placed on a broader and more pf^riiKinent bnsis as a national College. 
The far-seeing men who conduct the Missions of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions clearly perceived that they could 
not safely withdraw from these Islands, until they should have founded 
a peramnent institution of learning hen. In feet, of all that series of 
measures which began in 1848»and whieh oulminated in the reorganiza- 
tion of die Hawaiian Evangelical cliuiches on an independent basis in 
1863, not the least essential was the founding of Oahn CSollege. For it 
was evident that when the A. B. C. F. M. should have closed its labors 
ou these Islands, the iask of carrying on- Ihe gceat work -so veil begun, 
of maintaining Christian institutions here, and of evangelizing the vast 
field to the westward, must be mainly performed by men raised up m 
the country itself. Now few will be willintr to cross oceans for au edu- 
cation, while iiiany will gladly avail themselves of it when brought home 
to their doors, and pressed upon them. Some of our most elTicient pas- 
tors and teachers have never been connected with any other literary in- 
stitution tiian tliis. Well said the Earl of Bellaniont to the General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1699, " it is a very great advantage you have 
above other provinces that your youth are not put to travel for learning, 
.but have the Muses at their dooiai," and the sam^ migkt be said to jou 
to-day. 

It would be easy to show that even Jn a pecuniary point of .view, a 
libeial institution of learning is the best investment which any commu- 
nity can make of iheix surplus funds. Permanent institutions, as has 
truly been said, give permanence to society on which the value of prop- 
erty depends. The experience of the Western States of America has 
shown how literary institutions enhance the value of each man s prop- 
erty, how they elevate the character and reputation of a cojnmunity, and 
serve to attract a hif^her class of settlers from abroad. Already this in- 
stitution has kept and is keeping many valuable citizens in the country, 
who would otherwise have gone elsewhere to find the means of educa- 
tion for their children. The need of such an institution to develop the 
mental resources of the country, to give tone to our society, and to har- 
monize the heterogeneous and dtscoidant elements of which it is com- 
3 
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posed, has been so ably presented to this community before, that noth- 
ing need be added on the subject at this time. 

Moved by such considerations as these, eight years after the founding 
of the school, its Trustees applied to the Hawaiian Government for a 
charter, which waa first granted in 1849. In anticipation, however, of 
the future wants of the Islands, and for reasons stated before, a new 
charter, providing for a College as well as a jH^paiatory school, was ap* 
plied for and granted May 23d, 1853. On the 2&th of September, 1854, 
Rev. £. G. Beckwith was formallj inducted into the office of President 
under this new charter. Of his extiaoidinary gifts as a teacher, and of 
the impulse which he gave to the cause of education on these Islands, I 
need not speak to you who knew him so well. Nor do I need to enlarge 
on the signal ability with ^ich his successor, President Mills, managed 
the finances of the College, and the improvements which were made in 
the course of study under his administration. Suffice it to say that by 
the efforts of these able and devoted men the College has been at last 
placed on a permanent basis. For the last two years it has not asked 
any pecuniary aid from the American Board or from any other source. 

Here it is proper that I should state the main facts in regard to the 
endowment. The funds invested on these Islands amount to about 
S 12,000. Of this amount over $4,000 have been given by individuals, 
and the remainder has been derived from the sale of lands given to the 
College by the Mawaiian Government. In consideration of this grant, 
tiie Government has the right to nominate two of the fifteen Ttnstees, 
subject, for the first twenty years, to the ratification of the American 
Board. The amount invested in die ITnited States of America is about 
914,500, besides which $4,500 more ate secured hy notes and subscrip- 
tions, making the total amount secured in the United States about 
SI 9,000. Of this about $5,000 were granted by the American Board. 
The principal donor to the College, and one whose name posterity will 
" delight to honor," is James Hu^"^•EWELL, Esq., of Boston, who has 
already given $3,000 to the College, and subscribed S3,000 more, to be 
paid in annual installments. He was the first officer on the brig "Thad- 
deus," which brought out the first missionaries to these Islands, and 
afterwards resided here as a merchant, honored and esteemed by all who 
knew him. He has never forgotten these Islands since, though his many 
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deeds of beneyoleiice have been done without oetentation, and aie known 
to bat few. The Williams fiimUy of Norwich and New London have 
also been rouoificent benefactois to the College) and the names of A. 
Kingman, of Nathan 0arfee, of William B. Podge and John Field de< 

serve honorable mention. 

By tlie liberality of these gentlemen, and o[hcrs, the College has now 
reached such a point that it may be said to have taken firm root in the 
country, and to be out of danger. Identified as it is with the nation, it 
will grow with the growth of this community, and strengthen with its 
strength. \V hile I am not iu favor of any forced or hot-house development, 
Jl believe that with the gradual elevation of the standaid of education 
:im<s)g the people, and with the growth of the foieign community, the 
institution will yet become all that was ever anticipated by thoee who 
procured its charter from the Govemmeot. 

It is for us to plant the seed and watch the germ^ it will be for others 
hereafter to reap the fruit and to sit under the shadow of. the stately 
tree. All similar institutions have bad to pass through a period of ob- 
scurity and poverty, and to encounter misrepresentation and prejudice 
and contempt. I have no fears but that this College will live down ob- 
loquy and hostility, and that the unreasonable and inveterate prejudices | 
wliich have been handed down from a former generation will ere ]on<r ; 
he forgotten by all except the curious antiquarian. Indeed this is one 
of the objects which this College is destined to accomplish, by giving a 
higher and more liberal as well as a more homogeneous and national 
character to the rising generation. 

From the commencement of the school until the present time, two 
bundled and ninety pupils have been connected with it, of whom 
twenty have since graduated from Colleges in the United States* 
Eight are now preaching the Gospel, three are lawyers, two are physi* 
cians, while a laige number are teaching, and others are engaged in 
business, agriculture or mechanics. A majority of all our alumni who 
have entered American Colleges have taken high honors, twice carrying j 
off the valedictory at Williams College ; not to mention numerous lesser | 
prizes, both there and at Yale, which have been won by the "cannibals.'' i 

We have also a right to be proud that during the late terrible war in 
the Uikited States, so many of our former fellow pupils were ready to 
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take theiT lite» in thetf hands, and to face death in defense of a holy 
caaae. They all euteied the army as ▼olunteers, and they nobly did 
their pert in the bloodiest fighting of the war, at Cedar Uountain, on 
the blood stained heights of Fredericksbarg, at Chancellorsrille, in the 
great erisis of the war at Gettysburg, in front of Richmond, at Murfrees* 
boro, and in the famous " match through Georgia." One of them, who 
toluntarily left the Theological Seminary to shoulder his musket as a 
private in the ranks, is now engaged in a bloodless warfare, in which 
the weapons are " not carnal but spiritual." Others will carry honora- 
ble scars the re^t of their lives, and one has joined *♦ the noble army of 
martyrs." For I cannot forbear to mention tl>e name of Lieutenant 
Joseph C. Forbes, who fell in the front of Sherman's army by the bullet 
of a rebel shaip^shooter at Dallas, Geoi^ia. No more galknt or knightly 
young soldier gave his life for that cause, tie* has "rested from, his 
labors," and '^his worl^ shall follow bim." 

It has been made a subject of complaint that so many who have gone 
from us to complete their education in the United- States have not re- 
turned to us. The same complaint was made Harvard University in 
early times. Daring the first eighteen years of its existaAce, out of 
twenty graduates twelve had gone to Europe, and eleven never letumed. 
We can show a better record. An examination of the facts will show 
that the great majority of those who have gone hence to the United 
States have returned, and that ultimately nearly all will do so. The 
higher the standard of instruction here is raised, the more will this be 
the case. 

Still it admit? of a donbt whether we, the alumni of this institution, 
have done all that might justly be expected of us for that sacred cause 
with which th« College is so closely connected. In 1836 President Hop- 
kins was able te say of Williams College, that one-third of all its grad- 
uates had entered the Christian ministry. I might plead that an almost 
equal proportion of those of our pupils who have received a fiiU collegiate 
education have entered the ministiy, but I am compelled in candor to 
admit that more might justly be expected of us. By our very birth and 
education here we me brought into contact with the grandest reforma- 
tory movement of modem times, I mean the missionary enterprise, and 
we have before our eyes its glorious results on these Islands. At the 
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same time the calls which this cause makes upon us are great. This 



westward arc white to the harvest. It has been said, and not without 
reason, that Oahu Coll^ will have been a failure, if education on the 
Islands should suflfer from want of teach ff^ " The same thing- might 
be said of other departments of labor, and if true religion ebould fail into 
decay beve, and this nation retrogiade in |»iety, inteUigenee and* indus- 
try, it win not be easy for uv to wash our hands of the reproach. 

Bat we hope that the contrary may be the case, and that this College, 
standing as it should, at the head of the educational institutions of the 
country, will furnish men who will act well their part as teachers, as 
professional men, and in every other honorable and useful calHng. Its 
influence will be felt not only here, hut on the isles to the westward, and 
will even extend to the neighboring continents. 

It will stand like a light-house planted in the midst of the North Pa- 
cific. The moss ot time may gather on it. the racing waves may break 
against its sides, and the winds may beat upon it, but in vain, for it is 
founded upon a rock. And its light will never fail. One hand that kin- 
dies it may fail, but another will take its place, and its light will shine 
on with steadily increasing splendor. 

It is not eztiavagant to ilnticipate that in p^ace of this modest school, 
stately edifices may rise, that ample libraries and cabinets may be gath- 
ered here, that hen the telescope may reveal new seciets in the heav- 
ens, and that generation after generation may go forth from hence to 
wage the warfaie of principles, and to form a closer link 



" B*}twixt us and the ^prtnrhig race 
Of thone tiiftt eye to eye shall look 
On knowk'ds:!' : under wliobe command 
Ih earth and earth's, and in their band 
Is S^«tur« like an open book." 



Here let me say that the time perhaps has come for this institution to 
take a new step in advance* It is to be hoped that ere long a new ef- 
fort will be made to complete the endowment, and that the much talked 
of scientific professorship will l}ecome an accomfdished fact. An increase 
of OUT library t» also much needed, and a separate lire-proof library build- 
ing should be erected within the next few years. 



nation is passing through a critical transition period, the result of which j 
will be anxiously watched by the Christian public, while the fields to the 1 
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The qnestiotia which will ante as to the kind of College nquiied here, 
should be detennined by lefeieDce to the circumstances and wants of the 
countiy. We should not servildy copy eithec the Ameri^n or Eng^sh 
colleges, or the German gymnasia, or aoy other foreign models, and yet 
we should be ready to profit by the experience of ^ach. With a wise 
forethought for the future, and with Excelsior for our motto, we should 
aim at supplying actual wants as they arise. Let us then briefly con- 
sider some of the requirements of oui lumre College. It should provide ' 
as far as practicable for the requirements of a business education, as is j 
done by the so-called " Commerri.il Colleges." The theory and practice i 
of book-keeping, and the nature of commerce and commercial law, should 
be taught to those who desire it. 

Again, the scienti6c brandies should be more prominent than is ordi- 
narily the case in similar institutions, and to this end a scientific pro* 
fessorship is greatly needed. To say nothing of their piactical bearing 
on agrioilture, manu&cture and the arts, there are few r^ons more in- 
teresting to the naturalist, or where there is more opportunity for orig- 
inal research and discovery than the Pacific Ocean. At the same time 
these Islands constitute the best centre or base of operations from which 
to explore this ocean. In a scientific point of view, they have been as 
yet but superficially explored, and they are no doubt destined to throw 
much light hereafter on questions of the highest interest and importance. 

Besides, \vc value such studies for their intrinsic worth, and their in- } 
fluence on the mind and character. With Kuskin 1 would honor astron- j 
omy more because it reveals to u.>> the system of the universe and lifts j 
the soul to the heavens, than because it is useful in navigation : geology, j 
because it reveals lost creations and throws new lighten the past history j 
of our globe rather than because it guides us to veins of silver and beds | 
of coal ; and chemistry more for the insight which it gives us into the 
mysterious structure and changes of matter than for its aid in dyeing 
cloth and refining sugar. Ves, while we value this knowledge because 
it is power, because it gives man the masteiy over nature, and enables 
him to conquer time and space, we honor it still more for its own sake, 
and because it leads us " through Nature up to Natore*s God." 
* For similar reasons the study of language in general, and of the an* 
cient classics in particular, should hold a prominent place in any liberal 
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course of education. VVordf- are things, not merely the symbols but also 
the instruments and almost the necessary condition of thought. If "the 
highest study of mankind is man," then the study of languao-e, which 
reveals the inmost workings of the mind, and in which are reiiected the 
character and the past history of the races that speak it, must be ranked 
with the highest of intellectual pursuits. The strong tendency in the 
present age to decry such studies as unpractical, and the prejudices 
against them which prevail especially in a new country, idmrthe minds 
of men aie necessarily absorbed in material pursnitSi must be my apology 
for discussing this subject somewhat at length. 

In iy» place, the study of the English language in the scientific spirit 
of modern philology, is becoming appreciated more and more as an ele- 
ment of libeml scholarship. By this I mean not only the thorough gram- 
matical analysis of ihe English language as it now is, but also the sys- 
tematic study of OUT ancient mother-tongue, the Anglo-Saxon, and of the 
old English authors from Chaucer's " well of English undefiled " down 
to the great authors of the seventeenth century, together with a critical 
examination of some of the masterpieces of English literature, that the 
pupil may understand wherein their power and beatity consist. 

Now it was a saying of Goethe's that "he who is acquainted with no 
foreign tongue, knows nothing of his own." Although this is certainly 
too sweeping a statement, yet it contains a good deal of truth. Professor 
G. P. Marsh says: "While the study of the Anglo-Saxon and old Eng- 
lish promises the roost abundant harvest of information with respect to 
the etymology of modern English, yet we must turn to the languages 
and literature of Greece and Rome as the great source of all scientific 
and gmmmatical instruction.*' 

The first reason then for the study of the so-called dead languages, is 
that thereby we are enabled, as Goethe says, to know our own. About 
one-third of the vocabulary of the English language is derived from the 
Latin, besides almost all the technical nomenclature of the modern sci- 
ences. And every scholar knows how much more life and meaning 
these words will contain to one who understands the languages from 
which they arc derived. Latin is also the root from which have sprung 
all the languages of the somh of Europe, so that nine-tenths of the Ital- 
ian vocabulary and a somewhat smaller proportion of the Spanish and 
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French is borrowed directly from it. It is the master key which unlocks 
all the difficulties of those laDguages, and opens their liteiaTy treasures 
to the scholar. 

But the insight which it gives into tiie meaning aad history of words 
is but a email part of the aid which it affords Bsju Imowu^ out own 
language in the proper sense of the term. For we cannot gain a com- 
plete idea of Grammar as a science, or of the general structure of lan- 
guage, without studying some tongue, which like, the Latin exhibits 
these prindples in a tangible and visible shape by means of its inflec- 
tions. There has never been any machine invented for teaching the 
principles of general grammar equal to the Latin language. >io uiodern 
languajre can fof a moment be com|»arecl with it in this respect. Hence 
it has become " the general standard with which to compare the graiu- 
mar of other languages, and the medium through which all tho nations 
of Christendom have become acquainted with ,the structure and phiios> 
ophy of their own." 

Furthermore, when the student has mastered the grammatical ma- 
chinery of these languages, he enters upon the higher departments of 
criticism and rhetoric, he learns to weigh probabilities, to draw nice dis- 
tinctions, and is thus trained to accuracy of thought and expression. As 
Jelf, the Greek grammarian, remarks, (*the connection between thought 
and speech is from the very nature and relation of each so intimate that 
it is impossible but that as a person makes himself better acquainted 
with the proportions, so to speak, of language, he makes himself more 
master of tiiu mysteries of iiuuuui ihought in general, and oi the tone 
and feelings of the nation or man whose imnost mind he thus reads in 
the forms and idioms of their speech.'* 

In doing this the mind receives a discipline quite different from that 
which is imparted by the study of the exact sciences, and equally, if not 
more valuable. I need not ai^ue before this audience that the develop- 
ment and exercise of the mind are more important than the mere acqui- 
sition of &cts. Sir William Hamilton declared " that the comparative 
utility of a study is not to be forincipaUif estimated by the complement 
of truths which it may communicate, but by the degree in which it de- 
termines our higher capacities to action." It is then as the most com- 
plete course of mental gifmnattics^ that I wotild vindicate ^e pre*eminent 
utility of these studies. 
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I Hence the very diiBculty of the ancient lunghages is an advantage, as 
is also their comparative strangeness and remoteness from ns in habits 
of thought. For while the student gradually works himself into the 

' sentiment and mode of eiq;»ression of die ancient woild, by this very act 
he receives a mental expansion and breadth of view which he could not 
have gained from the study of any modem language. In studying^ a 
modern author* the very rapidity ^ith which we puss from point to point 
prevents us from thoroughly seizing and retaining the ^ceniss and events 
as they pass before us. When we have gone through, there remains 
too often but a faint and shadowy outline, and even this outline is im- 
perfectly retained. So in rerrard to style, we may lino-er a moment over 
a passage peculiarly pointed and impressive, but we are too much in a 
hurry to thoroughly understand in what its excellence consists. But 
while the student is laboriously employed in taking to pieces and recon* 
structing some master>piecefrom Sophocles or Demdsthenes, he is some- 
times obliged to spend as mUch time over a single page as om a whole 
otation or drama in his mother-tongue, and thus, as Beneke, a German 
writer on education, expresses it, " the whole mattei' and manner of the 
author are thoroughly aasimikted in a way ni^stcondiicive to a' healthy 
reproduction on the part of the receiver, and' to a' free development of 
the higher powera of reflection on the phenomena of the ancient intelo 
iectual world." 

These are advantages which belong to the study of the ancient classics 
simply as products of mind, and not as models of art. But on further 
examination wc find that these works are ab-oluiely unrivaled as models 
of beauty and correctness in art, and that nothing exists equal to them 
as a means of forming the literary taste of the student, and of teaching 
him how to distinguish genuine gold from tinsel and bombast. The 
same genius which turned every piece of marble that has been so much 
as touched by a Oireek chisel into a precious stone, created' also that 
splendid Utemtare, ** from ^Kich,'* as Macaulay said, " hav^ sprung all 
the wisdom, the freedom and the glory of the western world." 

For ^e whole intellectual cultivation of* modem Europe is essentially 
Grecian. Roman litienture, with few excepitions, was but an echo ot 
i Grecian, and the same is true, but' in a less degree, of many of our mod- 
ern authors, in fact, a great part of the beauty and significance of the 
4 
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llla8te^pieee8 of EogUsh liteimtaie k loet to one vittcqiiainted with the 

ancient classics. The poetry of Dante and Milton is saturated with an- 
cient learning, and as we approach nearer to our own times, we owe to 
the sanfie influence the most exquisite touches of a Gray, a Shelley or a 
Tennyson. 

Although in the inductive sciences we have advanced much farther 
than the great thinkers of antiquity, it ill becomes the pigmy to despise 
the giant on whose shoulders he is standing. Says Sir William Ham- 
ilton : " Every learner in science is now familiar with more truths than 
Aristotle or Plato ever dreamed of; yet compared with the Stagyrite or 
the Athenian, how few among oar tiuuien of modem aeience rank higher 
than intellectaal baifaamns ! " 

There is another benefit derived from these stndies which it ia not so 
easy to describe. In studying ancient iitemtare not only do we ascend 
to the fountain*head from which Poetry and Eloqnence and Fhilosopby 
have flowed down to our own age and ages yet to come, but we become 
acquainted with another world than the present, with another and a dif- 
ferent civilization, and we are enabled to measure all that the human 
mind coald achieve without the aid of a Divine Revelation. 

For any one then who wishes to plant himself on the summit of intel- 
lectual cultivation, an initiation into ancient Utenture is absolutely in* 
dispensable. Only when so initiated (to borrow a thoaght of Beneke) is 
he in a condition to survey comprehensively and to see profoundly into 
what human nature could aeliieve by the aid of ancient learning alone, 
only then is the scholar enabled to eitend his view beyond the narrow 
horin>n which encompasses him, and to distinguish that vrhich is meiely 
local and temponry from that which is of universal significance. And 
it is this exteftf of vision alone which entitles him to say that he is eda- 
cated in the highest and complete sense of that word. 

Again, these studies form a bond of union between the educated men 
of the world, aniting them as if by the tie of a social Free Masonry in 
the great "republic of letters." Over this intellectual realm the impe- 
rial sway of Athens has lasted two thousand years, and yet shows no 
signs of decay. A hundred years hence what book of science, however 
eminent now, will be read except as a relic of the past? But transitory 
as the books of physical science will surely be, how will it be with the 
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great classic authors ? Will Homer's mighty epic cease to be read or 
admired ? Will not Virgil still be listened to, as he sinews the story of 
the sack of Troy, or paints the tragic fate of Dido, or relates the birth of 
Rome? "The beautiful can never die." Truly has Macaulay asserted 
of Athens, that " her influence and her glory will still survive, — fresh in 
eternal youth, orempt from mutability and decay, immortal as the intel- 
lectttal principle from which they derive their origio, and over which 
they exercise their control.*' 

The experience of the most eminent educators in Earope has fully 
justified these views in regard to the value of classical studies. There 
the experiment has been folly tried, and the result has been against the 
" Realists." instead of declining, these studies are now pursued with 
new freshness and vigor, and the science of language is shedding an un- 
expected light upon the past history of races, and even upon the ques- 
tion of the primeval unity of mankind. 

There is a period in life when the study of language is peculiarly 
adapted to the mind, when it has advanced beyond the elementary 
branches, but is not mature enough to do justice to scientific studies. 
In fact it is often the case that those who pursue classical studies ac- 
quire a mental power and accuracy which enaUe them to outstrip their 
rivals on their ovm chosen ground. Let not those decry the classics « 
who owe to diese very studies their ability to do so. 

Call the roll of British statesmen from Pitt and Canning to Derby 
and Gladstone, and you will find that their university career generally 
foreshadowed their future greatness, and that several of them were ** first 
of their year " at Oxford or Cambridge. Or take the great leaders of 
modem thought, the foremost men in all the highest departments of 
knowledge, and see if most of them are not men. of classical culture. 

Far be it from us, however, to prescribe one unvarying course for all 
capacities and temperaments. Nor let me be understood as undervalu- 
ing the importnnrp of tho mathematics or of physical education, because 
I am obliged to pass over them on this occasion. On the contrary, let 
it be our aim to present the different sciences as a connected system, so 
as to produce a symmetrical and well-balanced development of the mind. 
Let it be our aim to make independent thinkers and not mere puppets, 
scholars and not pedants, and to accustom young men, in the words of 
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Horace, "Nidlius addktut jurare tit verba magi^trii" i. e., ** to swear a 



Above all, may we ever remember that the most important olject in 
education is the jTorm^tion joi a pure and noble Christian character. The 
intellectual deficiency of a college education may be afterwards reme- 
died in a gieat degree, but the lom of this golden period in the calture 
of the heart can never be retrieved. It should be our aim to kbor for 
immortality, and not for time. Well may we adopt the principle of the 
motto of Harvard University, Chrhto ct ecclesiae," " For Christ and ! 
the church." It is to advance His cause on these Islands that this insti- ! 
tution has been founded, and if for conducting it on these principles, the 
epithets " Puritan " or " sectnrian shall be applied to us, we siiall es- 
teem it an honor rather than a reproach. " Invidiam virttUe partam, 
gloriamt nan mndiapi puto.'* 

Let it be our prayer that during the coming twenty-five years, more 
of the talent and scholarship which shall go forth from this College may 
be eonsecmted Ijo Christ than ever before, and that every student who 
leaves these halls may feel that his Divine Master has some special 
woric for hfrn to do in his vineyard. 

Friends and alumni of PonahoUi we must soon part. When the lapse [ 
Qf another quarter century shall summon us together again, many will [ 
have dropped oot of our ranks in the battle of life, and when ihe time i 

• i 

[ shall come for the centennial celebration in 1941, jitobubly none of us ' 
j will answer to ihe call. Our earthly work will have been done. Let 
us then be up and doing. Let us build up this College as one of the 
grand instrumentalities through which we can work for the highest good 
of mankind. And svhen we shall have passed away, may our children 
and our children's children assemble here to rejoice together in thf grow- 
ing prosperity of this institution, and to lay their grateful honors at the 
feet of Alma Mater. 

A. F. Judd, Esq., then read the following 



The task of the historian is a difficult one ; even when in his cloister 
surrounded by ponderous tomes and manuscripts for ready reference, he 



blind allegiance to no roaster. 
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has before him the materials for his compilation, but ii) our case, in at- 
tempting a brief llistoiy of Funahou, the task is even more difficult, for i 
we have only the uDcertain and contradictory voices of tradition and 
memoiy for our gaidanco. Neither Dibble or Jarr^s, our ablest histo- 
rians, make any mention of this spoti because banen of incident at the 
period when they wrote, and Binghain,' the Mission's historian* passes 
Panahou by with six lines of comment. 

But Punahou hus a history, though yet unwritten. As to the origin of 
the name, which means **the new spring," the following is the authentic 
tradition : In the most ancient times a venerable couple lived near the 
present spring. It was a time ol iatuiuc and druugiit, and the people 
were obliged to go to the mountains and get ti root and pi-a (a w ilJ yam j 
and roast tliem for food, and they had to go to Mooiliili to fill their hue- 
wais with drinking water. After talking over their troubles one night, 
they slept, and the old lady had a dream, lu her dream a man appeared 
to her and talked with her about her distress, and she complained bit- 
terly to him about their having to go so far for water, upon which he 
said, **Heufaino ! " (" There is water I ") and told her that below the 
stump of i^n old hala (Pandanus) tree near by there was water. She 
awoke her husband and told him the dreapibut he only laughed at her. 
The next n%ht he had a similar dream. The apparition told him to go to 
the sea and get ^me fish, amaama or mulleti and roast them and eat them 
and then to pull up the old hala tree by the roots. He awoke, and lo! it 
was also a dream. But so strong was the impression on him, that in the 
morning he set off to execute the directions he had received, caught, 
cooked and ate the fish, and pulled up the tree, and as he did so, water 
oozed out from beneath. He dug out the place, and it formed the inner 
«or smaller spring. 

When Kaniehameha the Great conquered Oahn in 1794 he gave Pu- 
nahou, Moanalua and other lands to Kameeiamoku, the father of Horn- 
pili. This Kameeiamoku was one of Kamehameba's warrior chieftains, 
and was conspicuous in his tour of conquest all over the group, but 
more celebmted in history as the leader of the mob which massacred the' 
crew of the sloop to which Isaac Dayis belonged. This sloop was a 
tender to the '* Eleanor,** commanded by Captain Metcalf, John Young 
being one of the seamen. The crew had committed a wholesale amTbor^ 
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riUe mattacie upon the natives at Oloalu, Maui, tlie year pveriooa, and 
their own deatructioD, by the fint kamhiki of Punahou under the Kame- 
hameha dynasty, was the legitimate revenge of a headien warrior. 
Kameeiamoka died in 1803, and the land descended to his son Hoa- 

pili, the punaheU^ or roost intubate companion of Kamehameha L, who 
alone knew the place where the bones of the great King were con- { 

cealed, though, in these days of light, popular opinion has made them, as 
common and as plenty as some of the saints' relics of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Hoapili lived at Punahou, just above Martha Pohopu's 
present house. Kamehameha was then living at Waikiki, but he and 
the chiefs were wont frequently to come up to this beautiful spot for the 
purpose of drinking from the new spring and bathing in its limpid waters. 

Hoapili gave Punahou to his daughter Liliha, who married Governor 
Boki, and on his return from England with the bodies of Liholibo and 
Kamamalu, he frequently resided there. In 1829, just before starting 
on his mad and fetsl sandal-wood expedition which promised (o relieve 
his broken fortunes, Boki gave Ftanahou to Mr. Bingham, but by the ! 
advice of the good Regent Kaahumanu, Mr. Bingham made her kono- 
MH under him, either lest Liliha in a capricious mood should in Hawai- 
ian style demand back her husband's gift, or lest Bold on his return with 
his deeply laden aigosies should himself revoke his verbal conveyance. 
But Boki never returned, and Kaahumanu's name overawed Liliha, and 
Punahou has been held from t!ua time to the present, a period of thirty- 
seven years, in the interest oi Evangelical religion. 

fn 1S30, the " big rock" was set up near the site of the present lower 
gate, but about twenty-five feet west of it. This rock was a curiosity — 
about twelve feet high, and weighing several tons, and of the shape of a 
mammoth kalo. Often have I climbed to its top and eaten my lunch from* 
my tin-pail thereon, and to my childish imagination it seemed as high 
as a church-tower. This rock exists no longer in its former proportions, 
but has been broken up by blasts and hammers, and has contributed 
largely to the new wall enclosing the lot below the lower gate. This 
piece of wmdoMm was perpetnited some time in 1856 or 1857, bat the 
name of the guilty author has baffled all our enquiries, nor do we wish 
to know his name, for let not the fote of him who, for notoriety, set fire to 
the temple of Ephesus be his, and let his name be unknown to histor}-. 
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The history of the moving of this rock ii? as follows ; la 1830, Kaahu- 
manu asked Kuakini to fence in her land at Manoa. He called out ali 
the people, and to the Hulumanu under Kauikeaouli, Kameiiatncha III., 
was assigned the building of the part of the wall near the present lower 
gate. This big rock was exhumed from its bed, at the aide of the road 
leading to Manoa Valley, opposite the upper comer of the present upper 
stone wall, and rolled upon a framework of ship's spars. Kauikeaouli 
seated himself upon the apex of the stone, and gave the word of com* 
maad, and stone, King, and all, were raised tipon the shoulders of the 
Hulumanu, numerous as ants tugging at a kernel of com, and carried 
down to its place. It was intended to form one side of a gateway in a 
line of waU to keep cattle and horses from trespassing on the culti- 
vated lands above, and a smaller stone was placed opposite to it by Gov- 
ernor Adams. 

Mr. Bingham, in 1831, built the "old house," between the east wing 
and the bathing pond, of adobies. It stood about thirty years, but for 
the last twenty years it has been used as a barn and a dwelling house 
for servants. The mauka wall was erected under the supervision of Mrs. 
Bingham, and while she was thus actively engaged, Mr. Bingham 
would seek a cool and shady retirement at Kaahumanu's house, near the 
head of Manoa Valley, and work upon his translation of the Bible, re- 
turning at night to Punahou. 

In 1836 Mr. £. O. Hail, assisted by Mr. Dimond, built the wall, from 
the big rock, up the west side, along the road, living at Punahou while 
carrying on this work; and tndition informs us that Mrs. Hall and Mrs, 
Dimond made numerous pain of gloves to save their hands while 
laying up the wall. The AooAtnum, or chureh-members, built the 
south-east side, probably under Mr. Bingham's supervision. Mr. Rice 
built the wall around the upper pasture, surrouiiding Rocky Hill, and 
Mr. iSpooner the wall enclosing the lower pasture. Mr. Rice also 
has the credit of greatly enlarging and digging out the fiimous "bath- 
ing pond," though it existed in Mr. Bingham's time, as Hiram Bing- 
ham, Jr., testifies. This pond the regular boarders, or Punahou boys," 
were entitled to bathe in at noon, and after they had completed their 
ablutions, and its waters bad become nicely stirred up, the " Honolulu 
boys " were priyikged to use it, the Punahou boys " then going, to din* 
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ner. The size of this pood I daaiiot give, hot flotne idea of its capacity 
may be drawn from the fact that it was a feat talked of for many a day i 

« 

when Jaraes Chamberlain succeeded in diving its length and back again 
with his head under water, and not breathing. The fish-pond between 
the spring and the bathinn;-pond was in a flourishing condition in Bing- 
ham's time, but declined after the school wa? founded. Mr. Rice had the 
fish removed to a kalo patch some distance below, from whence many of 
the fish were stolen, and the rest died. The Jcalo of Punahou was in hi^^h 
repute in former times, but of late it lias the credit of being Idiloli. We 
may here remark that all the water for these kalo patches and ponds, as 
well Its for inigatiog the College grounds, comes from the spring. 

In Mr. Bingham's time the main part of Panahoct was planted with 
sugar-cane hy Mrs. Bingham, with the aid of the female church-members. 
His idea was to make Punahou the parsonage, and to support himself 
and wife from the profits of this cane-field, selling the cAne to the sugar- 
mills, one of which was in Honolulu, just belo^the present Theatre, 
the first sugar-mill established on these Islands. The other was in Ma- 
noa Valley, owned by an Enijlishiiiati by the name of Wilkinson ; but 
he made rum also, and Kaahumanu's consistent hostility to rum caused 
his trii!i;ra, and also the failure of sugar-cane culture at Punahou. 

In 1830 the Kev. Reuben Tinker, while riding towards Manoa Val- 
ley, pointing to Punahou, remarked to Dr. Baldwin, his companion, 
" That, sir, is the site of the future College." These words were pro- 
phetic, for Mr. and Mrs. Bingham left the Islands in August, 1840, but 
prior to this, Mr. Bingham had dedicated Punahou for the use of the 
Mission schobl. This' act of pure and princely generosity cannot be too 
highly commended. 

its the early part of 1841 the site of the present main structure was 
prepar&d and' the' cellar dug by Dr. Jadd, and the buildings erected of 
adol^ie. The original plan was to have the courts enclosed on the sea- 
ward side also, thus forming a double quadrangle, which in our climate 
would have been insufferable. 

The school opened on the 11th of July, 1S41, with an attendance of 
thirty-four pupils, solely children of missionaries. Its Principal was 
the Rev. D. Dole, who remained in charge from 1844 until 1S54, and 
continued there as Professor of Languages from 1854 until 1857, and 
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who was assisted by Miss Maicia Smith until her departiue for the 
United States, in 1852, and by Mrs. Dole until her death in 1844, and 
by Mis. Charlotte Bole from 1846 until their removal to Kauai*. In 
1844 Mr. W. H. fiice was placed at Ponahou as Superintendem aqd 
Teacher, Mrs. Rice also teaching several branches. They also removed 
to Kauai in 1854. 

In 1856, Oahu College was founded under the Presidency of Rev. E. 
G, Beckwith, A. M., the pupils from the Royal School, of whom he 
had been the instructor, mostly removing thither. Mr. Beckwith re- 
signed in November, 1859, and in November, 1S60, Rev, C. T. Mills 
succeeded to the Presidential chair, the Rev. £. Corwin beiog "Act- 
ing Fkesident" in the interim — though his was no\ a mere acting 
commission, as the lessons in Bible history and the description of Baby- 
lon remind us. In 1858, W. D. Alezand^, A. M.,ao eaily alomnus of 
Punahou, and giadaate of Yale, commenced his duties as Greek Pro- 
fessor. In July, 1884, he was elected Acting President, and in 1865 
was elected to his present position as President, which may he long con- 
tinue to enjoy. 

Since the foundation of the College, the following lady teachers have 
had employment in various branches : Mrs. Kinney (now deceased,) Miss 
M. J. Chamberlain, Miss Bixby, INIiss Coan, and Miss Emily Alexan- 
der; and til! following gentlemen have also occupied various professor- 
ships at Oahu College during the same period, not t^ mention various 
temporary teachers in French, Drawing, Music and Analysis, both 
alumni of the College and others : Robert C. Haskell, of Yale ; Wil- 
liam White, of Williams ; W. T. Brigham, of Harvard, and Major 
Hasslocher, of some French Military School, I believe. 

In October, 1865, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Ghuich assumed the important 
and difficult trust of Superintendents and Teachers, which we hope will 
prove as pleasant to them as it is satis&ctory to the pahtie. 

The total number of pupils under Mr. Dole's administration was IQSt, 
The greatest numher in any one year was in 1868, when there were 77. 
In 1861 there were 76 pupils, and in the year just closed 51. 

Total number oi pupils during twenty-five years. 290 i 

Nomber of deaths, as fiir as known 20 

Leayiog alumni alive 
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Of the alumni of this institution there have graduated at Yale, 7; at j 
Williams, 9; at Harvard, 1 ; at Washington, Pa., 1 ; at Oakland, Cal., 
1 ; at Miami University, 1 ; and there are 4 now in Eastern Colleges. | 
Besides these there have taken partial and scientific courses at vanous 
Eastern Colleges, 9. Grand total, 33. 

In 1853, the present commodious College Hall was baiit of stone 
diawn fiom Rocky Hill. For some time pievions to its erection the 
stoneS) in chaotic confusion, weie piled ifhere ike building noW stands ; 
and among these stones, and the hushes that giew-enrer them, the *< Hono- 
lulu boys," under a military organintioa, aimed wifh cfoss-bom, and 
commanded by N. Armstrong, now of Wall Street, New fork, were 
wont to build their dens and castles of retreat, and eat their lunches, in- 
dulging the while the undisturbed fancy that they were really a set of 
bandits. A copy of Captain Kidd, surreptitiously circulated amongst 
them, served to help their imagination. 

And here we are reminded of the deer, whose tragic deeds and speedy 
death thereafter are elsewhere detailed ; of the famous goat wars of 
those early days; of Miss Smith's renowned cat ; of the annual proces- 
sions of Chinese to the sepulchres of their friends, which whitened mon- 
uments once stood on Punahou grounds, and many other boyish 
^kt, which can not even here be recounted. The spasmodic effiirts of 
the boys to cultivate the sides of Rocky Hill, which however proved a 
failure from want of water, must not escape allusion. 

While speaking of improvements made on these grounds, so admira- 
bly adapted by nature to a picturesque laying out, as well as to the prac- 
tical uses o[ the institution, I must not omit the octagonal builJing 
erected as a residence in 1859 by Mr. Beckwith — a form of building cer- 
tainly very mathematical. Its architectural and practical advantages 
we leave to the occupants to judge of for themselves. 

The original school-room adjoined the dining-room, occupying the re- 
mainder of the building which divides the two courts. This was used 
until the building of the present hall, except in the year 1847-48^ dur- 
ing which the upper story of the north stone building was temporarily 
•occupied. Since the completion of the hall, the reeitatiens have been 
held in the different rooms, as at present. 
Tkete belonged in former times, as an appurtenance to the land known 
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as Kapuaahon, a Taluable tmct of salt-ponds, od the aea-side to the east* 
ward of Honolulu harbor, called Kukuloaeo, and including an area of 
aeventy«fleven acres. At the time of the settlement of land claims be- 
fore the Land Commission, lyyplication was made for it by the successor 
of Mr. Bingham in Ihe pustomte of Kawaiahao Church — ^be believing it 
I to be a glebe land for the support of that church. His claim was re- 
sisted by the then Principal uf Punahou School, but without success, and j 
a Koyal Patent was issued, severing^ it from Punahou estate, and award- 
ing it to the applicant as his private property. 

Of endowments I can here say but little, save to mention that besides 
Mr. fiinghanu the American Board, the Hawaiian Government, and 
generous citizens both of these Islands and the United States, have been 
the principal donors. It is to be hoped the system of sclir kirships, so 
nobly initiated, may be the means of laigely adding t» the fiinds of the 
institution. 

A Histojical Bsjsay like the present, should not omit boyish exploits 
in lambiUng; nor the famous expedition to Hawaii, in die schooner 
" Kinoole," to visit the great eruption of '1869. Nor should we, but for 
lack of time, omit to mention the manuscript periodicals, edited at vari- 
ous times by schokis of Fnaahou ; but hoping that our friend who suc- 
ceeds us this evening will make up such deficiencies, we bring this essay 
to a close, and ask meanwhile the indulgence of the friends of the insti- 
tution towards ihis effort to perpetuate its history ; and if errors have 
been detected, they have arisen from the difficulty of obtaining and veri- 
fying fact<«, and the uncertainty always attendant upon mere personal 
recollections. 

Tiie following sketch of school-day reminiscences was then read by 
Miss Mardia A. Chamberlain : 

ft fs a fhct well Ibnown fn Geology that the formation of the earth's 

surface has been by periods, and these various formations are marked 
as " strata." The same figure may be applied to all colleges or literary 
institntioTis. They are formed by periods, and it is only after they have 
attained soine nii^i, that u becomes interest iunr to piung&intO- the past,, 
and bring up the records of the different strata. 
Presuming on this well-known iact, the present worthy President of 
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Oahu College (and one of its alumni) has been looking around among 

the " pri:nary rocks " of this institution, and has requested us among- 
others, to prepare some "reminiscences of the Dole period," that will 
claim precedence to-night in this meeting of alumni and alumnae. 

Our remembrances of Punahou extend back lo ihe days when waving 
fields of sugar-cane covered the wiiole extent of the lately finished en- 
closure, and when a wagon load of children deemed it tlie very summit 
of happiness to be driven out to PunahoUj and expressed their uncon- 
trollable emotions at the prospect of the sugar-cane so enthuaiastically, 
as to call forth the remark from the ^rare father who was driving, 
" Surely Funahou is the land of Beulah to the children ! " a resiark 
which our young biain pondered over for many a long year, till the won- 
derful Pilgrim's Progress was unlocked for us, and the %oie explained. 

We remember indistinctly the consultations about haTlog school at 
Panahott. We also remember the arrival of the first teachers, Rev. 
Daniel Dole, Mrs. Emily B. Dole, and Mr. and Mrs. Rice, all in their 
vigor and prime. We remember when the foundations of the court 
buildings were laid, and of skipping from beam to beam over the long 
extent, and sorrowfully wondering uli.it would become of the young 
sugar-cane which was sprouting up from the roots where the clearing 
had been made for thcFc buildings. Another '* ratoon crop" is grinding 
now in the great mill of life. We hope its results may be marked "No. 1." 

We well remember the discussions about planning the rooms, and the 
questions as to batten doors,*' and closets or no closets ; in which the 
women carried the day, and time has approved their wisdom and firm- 
ness; and to this day the boarders at Punahou may thank MissMarcia 
Smith and Mrs. Emily Dole for their laige comfortable closets and good* 
looking doors. 

We remember the first day of school at Ptinahou. We used to walk 
up and down in those days, but on such a wonderful day as the open- 
ing, the wagon and Old Gray were driven up to cany books, slates, and 
ehildren. 

The first school-room was in the middle wing — a large room adjoin- 
ing the dining-room. It is now divided into two, and occupied by the 
j boarders. And here in this first school-room, were those very substan- 
tial, but singular looking desks,, with seats on them before and desks be- 
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hitid, which we all rpm ember so well, and which, liaving done duty in 
tiiese old halls for tweiity-four years, are now superseded by more ele- 
gant modern inventions. But the time-honored old-fashioned ones have 
not ended their career of usefulness, and may now be seeQi io the Wai- 
alua Female Seminary, as semceable still, if not as JiAmy M lliey were 
that first day of school. A long desk with seTeral compBitments, and a 
low»backed bench behind it, wia at the upper end of the room, and here 
the wee ones sat, while a closet at the same end bad shelves for the din* 
ner pails of the Honolulu chiUien <as the day sehofaiTS wen called.) 
•in this closet some of the present men and women of the Islands were 
taught their A, B, Cs, or first reading lessons. 

The old pky ground is still the play ground of to-day, and tOHiight as 
we look back, we can see the old set of boys playing ball there. Those 
boys are now ministers, missionaries, lawyers, doctors, generals, teachers, 
planters, fciruiers, and mechanics j many of them are lathers: and the 
wild, laughing s:irls who watched the erames from the verandahs of the 
court?, taking sides with their favorites, and entering into the game 
with the deepest solicitude to have their side beat," or who sometimes 
joined with them in the more lady-tike game oi " graces," keeping six 
hoops flying round the ring like magic, or who «*jumped the ditch " 
with the boys, are new many of them the young wives and mothers of 
the land, and they seem to think as much of some of those boys as ever, 
though they have done jumping the ditch and playmg ball. 

The old spring is still bubbling up as in the days of yore. How deli- 
cious we thought that water then ! though now that Nuoanu pouis 
down its streams of greater pureness, we cannot *can it so good as we 
did then. But the memories of the intermissions, and the Tralks to the 
spring, with the fan of wading afterwards in the big poud belowr are as 
fresh as yesterday. 

The kuaunca^ of the kalo patche.s cannot be to the girls of to day, 
with their hoop skirts and heeled boots, what they were to the girls of 
1842, who with their short dresses and baie feet, (for shoes and stock- 
ings were stnpped off for the purpose,) ran across from hiauna to ht* 
mauh gathering wealth of banana blossoms, and buds of the wild morn- 
ing glory ; getting sunbumt and freckled, but growing healthy withal. 

The adventure with *^the deer'* is worthy of record here. Some per^ 

* Dividing ridges. 
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m hmd sent down from Colambia Birer a deer ; and it seemed tame 
and gentle. It was sent to Ptmahon for keep i n g, and wandeied at its own 

will up and down, none of us fearing or fleeinfr from it. One day a great 
exciieinent was canst d, as ane of these same bare-foot girls is brought 
into '*the HoauiLilit girls' room," her f;ue jiale, and temples streaming 
with blooU, and iier dress iiaii turn off ni' lier. Tears of sympathy flow 
fast from the trembling group who gather round the sobbing, frightened 
ckiid, and immense iodignation and hatred against ttiis same deer swell 
our hearts as we leam that on one of these hiaunat oar school-mate 
has had an encounter with the deer, who raced down upon her, partly, 
in play, partly in eainest, hattipg her with his horns. With admirable 
presence of mind, she bad iain down flat on her l^/ce on the nanow 
ridge, where she lay screaming for help, and qnite at the meicy of the 
dser, until some natire laborers came to her rescue.' Th^ doom of the 
deer wa» sealed from that hour. Before evening he was converted into 
venison r and the rare meat found its way into the larders of the diffi»rent 
homes. But few of the ludignant children would uste the savory " 
meat. Like the water of Bethlehem which David poured upon the 
ground, we felt it had cost the ''jeopardy of a life," therefore we " would 
not taste.'* 

The " big rock" at the corner coraes in here for passing notice. How 
large and tender a place it held in childhood's memories, we neverknew 
till that old land-mark was (in troyed. Great was our surprise and" grief 
to find it had been blasted when the lower lot of Punahou was enclosed, 
and its veneiable form forever lost. This piece of deseczation has been 
tmced to one of the later secular agents of the College (clearing the 
name and memory of our esteemed and loved teacher, Mr. Bice, from 
the only passing shadow which unVittingly was cast upon it.) Surely, 
imd the one who blasted that rock, conceived the least idea of the rev- 
erence in \diich it was held by childish minds, the old rock on the cor- 
ner would have retained its primeval stateliness to this day, 

Tbou old rock on the coraer, in cbildbood'e joung day. 
How oft did we wander In thy shadow to play ; 

How oft mount thy Fiimmit. t\\p ?cpne to *«ni'rey, 
And tbiDk thus to scali; it., a ieat for the d»y. 

What legends and story, thougb aileni of tongue, 
Thy gray form and hoary, told to us so voinig ; 
What irruvL' c-liildi^*b fancies wore whisjuTcd to thee, 
What sports and iantasies were joined iu by tbee. 
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Old rook nn#Tr ooroer, now rent Into-twafai, 
No oeneRt or mortar can join fhee again ; 
A tear to thy memory we sadlj will drop, 
Thj wond«iTOl bistory old Tim« cannot «to|>. 

Early mpmnries would not be complete without mention oi the mimosa 
and Mexican pea groves — tke former below where the present school- 
house stands, and the Jattei'ttii the present grounds of the President's 
dweliiog. Hete mmny an iMur has been ipe&t in chat or frolic ; and 
here, too, duster holier, eaond memoriee. Here, when the Spirit'e voice, 
whk its low, powerfal tcce«ti, had spoken to our souls, did we repair to 
weep end piay. Here, when Christ's bve had been shed through our 
hearts, we met to piaise and rejoice, and eonseeiate oursel?es anew to' 
His service. Sainted enes now in glory wept and pmyed there ! The 
pea and mimosa groves are gone, but not the memory or results of those 
prayer meetings. 

Ha.slily passing- over the first years, memories of the composition days 
rise up. Thursday nas the great day then. What funny dialogues we 
had? What wonderiul pijiers were the "Gazette"' and "Critic!" 
Perhaps even now, among the "fossils" of this institution, may be found 
some of these old sheets j but as the following piece of poetry was found 
among the " rejected nnnascripts, it will perhaps do to quote here for 
a joket 

^ I thought that I would try to write 
Some Tones of poetry very bright ; 

Poetry I never wrolf bofure. 
Aud 8u you must not at it roar. 

^'I hear the editor is sick. 
So ibis piece of poetry I tUnk I'll stick 
Within the •• Gazctu-'s " pages, 
And we will e/ee how the editor rages." 

The<eiaminationsand exhibitions of those days were less brilliant 
and sinking, perhaps, than those of later years.- They were, however, 
great days for us, and hearts palpitated quite as fast, and cheeks flushed 
quite as deep, as do those of the moderns. 

One verse of a piece sung on one of these occasions, and composed by 
'the first President of this institution, will bear quoting here, as a close to 
this chapter of reminiscences. It was sung to "Auld Lang Syne." 

"Remembrance of companions dear, 
^ . We in our hearts eu«hrine : 

Although no longer with us hen. 
They live in told lang ^'oe; 
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So now w<* go fi(im Pnnabou, ^ 

Nor will we ODce rep'iu*;, 
To le^ye behind what U»ked the miad 

In days of auld Ung ^ne.- ' 

After singing the old Colleo^song, '* ( ■uudeamus iritnr." the company 
adjourned to the dining-hall, wh* re tfie luxuries of ihe season had been 
liberally provided. A blessing having been asked by Rev. L. Sakith, 
^« collation was duly discas$ed unlU the Chairman of the evening re- 
quested the attention of the audience, and lead the fint regular loast, 
as follows : 

OuB Alva Matkb.— -May tbe tree which our fathers have planted here, continue 
to grow udUI its top shall reach unto heaven, and its branches unto the euds of 
the earth, and may its leaves be for the healing of tbe nattons. 

T7pon thin sentiment, the Chairman, Rev. A. O. Forbes, made the 
follovring remarks : ^ 

Ladies arid Gentlemen: — It is with no ordinary feelinc^s that I rise to 
respond in behalf of the celebrated lady whose name has been just now 
invoked. In tlif^ assembly gathered here this evening, it is as it should 
be. Our **Alma Mater " has evidently taken care that her fiimily should 
not be a one*sided affair—^ foyr— but, as is meet, has provided that 
where the sour are, there shall also the daughters be gathered together. 
And, although she may not hold in her bands the balance of trade," 
or of nations, we may freely accord to her tbe praise of a skillful bal- 
ancing of beauty with intellect % of manly honor and courage with gen- 
tle purity and graceful refinement. 

As we come together this evening under the genial smiles of our 
"Alma Mater," Memory is busy with the past, and Hope stands looking 
into the future. 

This institution, thoug-h comparatively yown^^ in years, is already old 
in story, and rich in experience. The site on which she stands is ground 
of ancient renown, and her courts look forth upon the classic plains and 
groves of Waikiki. Here ithe has stood for twetits'-five years, an unos- 
tentatious, but not unsympathizing witness of changes which have suc- 
ceeded each other with almost kaleidoscopic variety and rapidity. Yet 
has she constantly punned the even tenor of her way, undeterred by 
difficulty, and undismayed by discouragement Troop after troop of 
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gallant sons and liobl*^ daughters has she sent forth with her blessing 
into the battle ol liie, and wherever they go, they rise up to do her honor. 

If the history of the past mav give us faith in the future; if the cir* 
cumstances of the i-r 'srnt mny inspire ardent emotion? of joy and filial 
gratitude within our hearts — none the le^s may we remember that all 
8b6 has been, ail she now is, and all we hope and believe she will be, is 
owing to the noble old Puritan foundation on which her character and 
success is baaed. 

«« Pear God, honor the King," *'Do good unto all men.'* (Jpright, 
uncompromising loyalty to God ; honest, &ithfal loyalty to the Govern- 
ment under which we live ; earnest, zealous loyalty to the highest wel- 
&re of man — ^these are grand old Puritan principles which might, with 
truthful propriety, be inscribed alike upon the walls of our "Alma Mater" 
and the sides <if Plymouth Rock. So long as the name and the fame of 
the one shall live, so long let the deeds and the influence of the other be 
felt for truth and holiness and freedom upon Hawaiian shores, and 
wherever else her sons and daughters shall be seen and known. 

God bless our "Alma Mater," the Onhn College! Let the light of 
her countenance continually grow brighter. Let her growth strengthen 
and increase till the heavens shall crown her for height, and the nations 
bless her for the fountain of light and life. 

The second toast was then read, as follows : 

TUB Hawaiias GovKimmnp, which wisely and generously eontribtttsd tea fboa> 
gand doUani in hindi towards tin»eliAownientof this faiatitation.— Our eoontry will 

find that even if "repnblloB are ungratofnl," colleges &rejtiot,a&d that sound learn- 
ing and true loyal^ go hand ia. band. 

This toast was responded to by L. BIcCully, Esq., in his usual felic- 
itous manner, and we regret that we have not been able to obtain a re- 
port of his remarks on the occasion. 

The third toast was as follows : 

Rev. Hiuam Dingiiam. Sekiok. one of the venerable pionet^rs of Christianity on 
these I&laD(Ii>, and ibe geiuTous donor ol ttu.* lands on which this College igfouiuk'd. 
May he long be spared to witnes? the fruits of his princely donation, and way bis 
memory be laeredlj. cherished as long as piety and learning shall be honored on 
these dioies. 

6 
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Ber. O. H. 6idiek» wiio idponM to thk taut, pud mi eloquent 
trilMte to tke dnraeter of tlMse daring pMNMera mhm fint planted the 
ftaadaid of the Qotpel on dnae slieiet. In oondnding, he alluded to 
the vigoraw and jontfafiil eld age wfaieh Mr. Bingham is enjoying, and 
said that ft was enough to maka efon an anitdilnfian young to witnaaa 
the good that had been accomplished by this iostitutioo. 

The fourth regular toast as followa : 

Rev. DAxrKL Dolk, the honored Toiioder of this institution. — " Serus iu caelum 
redeai," aud may tlie evening of bis days be brightened by the gratitude of his 
former pupils, and by seeing a rich harvest reaped from the good seed vrhich be 
lias sown In so many young hearts. 

To this Mr. Dole responded briafly and happily, ascribiog the success 
ef the school to the soperior chamoter af die pupils whom he had had 
the good fortune to inatmet. 



The fifth regular toast was— 



Otnt Baaar AorMB m ran ITxrnD Seatbb, 
oa thsse distmtlilM, wiUhe held 
experience that ** tiie liberal seal disll be 
shsll be watered hfanself." 



whsae gensrodlif to aa hifiuit College 

they find by 
Ih^and he Hint watereth others 



It was responded to by Mr. Damon in a humorous and characteristic 

speech, in which he alluded to the presence that evening of a daughter 

nf ^( linnni Williams, of N«mkhv one ef the chief doooia to the endow- 
ment. ^yitM^ <S^iryu>lA^^>^ 



Owing to die lateness of the hour» the sixth regular toast waa passed 
over. It waa as followa : 

OiTB Alumni ix Easterk Coixeoks. — By tb« high standing which they have main- 
tained in the first Colleges of America, they have proved that the Anglo^axon 
race has not yet degenerated in this tropical clime. 

The aeventh regnbr toast waa then read, as follows : . 

Oi*R Alumni in the Wau for the Uxio.v,'' f^oduja. non anmum muiant, qui 
iratis mare currunt.^' — It was here that they imbibed that love of liberty which led 
them voluntarily to face death in its defense. 

To this the following response was made by J. P. Cooke, Bsq. : 
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Mr. PnMat, LaHet^ani Gmtfamii:— I regfret exceedingly duit llie 

duty of responding to this toast and sentiment should have been assigned 
to me. It wonld have been more appropriate, it seems to me, to have 
had the response to such a noble sentiment come from some one who 
hasthad a hand in crushing that wicked rebellion, who has passed through 
the dangers and toils of camp life, who is familiar with the whistlings 
of dying bullets, and has felt, it may be, the cold steel in his side. 

War in any age, and in any country, is a terrible thing ; but civil 
war, in the second half of the nineteenth century, in the most prosperous, 
peaceftil and enligtHened natioii of the world, is a more terrible calamity. 
Ton are a]] acquainted witk the caose and origin of that g%antb war 
which deloged oar faebved coontiy with blood, which cost her a mar- 
tyred Firesident, a million sons, countless treasures, the destfuetion of 
many of iter most flourishing cities, and covered a large portion of her 
fiiir territory with desolation and min. 

How was it that that fair land, so unused to the tramp of armies, so 
unacquainted with the weapons of war, so much engaged in peaceful 
pursuits, was so soon transformed into a warlike nation, possessing 
armies and navips surpassed by no nation in the world ? Why this 
sudden appeal to arms ? Why were those bloody battles fought, those 
victories won, those heroes slain, and that treasure spent ? It was not 
to subdue a foreign foe, invading our beloved land. It was not to gain 
pieMige, as a powerful nation, aiinonr^ those in Europe. It was, on the 
coiitmT]r,to maintain the principles of that Constitstion which their fore* 
fathers, our forafadters, had iatrosted to their care* It was to retuin 
into the Union those sister States which had seceded from then, and to 
perpetuate Eepublican institutions, whidb in the &U of America, were 
threatened with destruction. It was, moreover, to secure to the o ppres s e d 
and ensfaived, equality of right and freedom of speech, the bir^-right of 
every child of the Cireator. Fpr what holier cause could the sons of the 
North and West, aye, the sons of Hawaii, too, have bled and died ? 
And, now that the war has virtually closed, and IViur millions of slaves 
are set free, who regrets the money paid and the blood so freely shed ? 

But, Mr. President, I fear I shall loso siirlit of the subject and senti- 
ment to whicli i am called upon to respond. It ks of the alumni m the 
war that I am to speak, and not of the war. It is of the young men of 
American parents, bom upon Hawaiiani soil, educated in: this institution, 
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who, from Tarious reasons and motives, sought ths bnd of their &tfaen» 
adopted the mother eeantiy, and, side by side with her soos, fought io 
the late battles for freedom^t is of them that I am to speak. They 

were and are your children. They are our brothers, and we are proud 

to own them as such. They entered the ranks of the army and navy, 
not because they had a taste for war and blood, not from motives of am- 
bition to gain military honors and promotion, but from pure motives of 
patriotism and a sense of duty— a duty which they felt they owed the 
black man. 

Bold, fearless and brave, they sought to engage in every prominent 
battle, and dated to seek out the thickest of the fight. These noMe 
youth of Hawaii waited uot to be diafted, but, at the call of the Chief | 
Magistiate, they ▼olanteeifd their aerrioea, and fteely ofieied their lives 
upon their conntry*a altar. I aak, wheie did theae hnve aoldiera first 
imbibe their love for liberty? It waa doobdsea implanted in them in 
euly life, in their own quiet homes. The aame self sacrifice which their 
parents and our parenta were called upon to make, in leaving homes, 
friends and country, voyaging over long and tncldess oceans, that likey 
migiit dwell among and civilize an ignorant and barbarous people, was 
infused into their children. Nor is this all. When able to leave their 
homes, these same young men were sent here, to this very institution> 
to be educated. As they had been guarded at home, so tliey were 
watched and cared lor here. Able and pious teachers were provided for 
the institution, who devoted their best energies in training and instruct- 
ing the youth placed under their charge. Their physical, intellectual 
and moml education were, here, equally developed. 

How often has yonder hall re-echoed to the elequenoe of these bold and 
fearless soldiefs ! With what earaeatnesa were- they there aecuatomed 
to raiae their voieea in behalf of the downtrodden and c^roaaed in 
America I They have aince ahown to ua tipA t»the world that ^ princi- 
ples for which they were then wiling to contend in debete, tbey were 
equally willing and seaious to defend upon the battle>field ; nay more — 
some have even sealed their testimony with their own blood. No change 
of climaie or country', though they had traversed oceans and continent, 
could shake their faith in Republican institutions, nor diminish their in- 
terest in the sacred cause for freedom. In their lives, as here exhibited, 
was verified the saying of one of Italy's most gifted poets, when, more 
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than two thouMUid yean ago, he gave otteianoe to the Mewiiig heauti- 
ful and truthful 8eDtiiiient: *^CoelitmtnMankmmmuitant,quiirm$man 

currtmt.** 

Who helped to guard the defenses of Washington and formed a por- 
tion of the world-renowned Army of the Potomac ? Who assisted in 
the battles of Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg^, and drove 
the rebel invaders out of Pennsylvania? \V iio assisted iSheridan in that 
last and terrible contest for the possession of the Valley of the iSheiuuv 
doah ? Who fought in the bloody battles in and around Chattenoc^, 
stormifig the enemy in his intmchments, and dislodgiog him fMm a 
position regaided by him as iropregnabie ? Whoacc<MDipaiiied Shennaii 
in hie &nxHU march through Geoigiai captoriog and holding many im- 
portant cities belonging to the enemy f Who weie among the lint te 
enter the ^ifiestions around Petenhnig and Riehmond I Who wit> 
nested the final and crowning acts of the war, viz : the surrender ef Geik- 
eral Lee and of Johnson ? 1 answer, the alumni of this institntion. Piem 
the first bujB:le-blasts, which, resounding over mountains and vallevs, 
prairies ami continent, summoucd the nation to arms, until the crushing 
01 liiai wicked rebellion, through the whole period of three long and 
gloomv vears, we challenge the world to show one act of t awardice, or 
any shrinking from duty, or any swindling of government property, on 
the part of any one of these gallant youth. Not among the ranks of the 
whole army could be found men more honest or brave. And, now that 
the war has closed, that the regiments and companies in which they 
served have been mustered out, and they have returned to the quiet 
walks of life, we are happy to learn that their military experience has not 
unfitted them, as citizens, to engage in the peaceful punuita of the land; 

Let us see to it, my friends, ^t their names are pbced among the 
honorsd of this institution, and that a correct account be kept ef all the 
battles in which they individually engaged, and the variooi promotions 
they received while in the military and naval service of their beloved 
mother country. No more appropriate place for such a record could be 
found. 

But, Mt. President, my response would be incomplete, did 1 omit to 
make mention of those who, though they were unable to bear arms for 
their country, were willing to serve her in a more humble way. 1 refer 
to those who labored under the Christian and Sanitary Commissions. 
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TliMe, too, wen volonieen. The]r followed in iIm tmck «l the amy, 
not as ttiagglen, bat at brotheia of Money, Tliej did tpeeial service 
upon the bottle-field. WheiOTer they could find a helpless or woonded 

soldier, they were the first to provide for his wants. How many weak 
and fainting heroes have thev saved from perishing on the field, by car- 
rying thern cups of cold water, or by dressing their wounds, till a sur- 
geon could attend properly to them ! How many last lovmo', kind raes- 
saj^f'? thev hare received froiii the dying, and conveyed them to the 
dear ones at home I Nor was this all they did. While they were thus 
occupied with the physical wants of their patients, they iailed not, when 
a fiivorable qyportuni^oflfered, to pour in words of consolatioD into their 
sick and sorrowing hearts, and endeavored to point them to Christ, the 
kind Physician, who is able and willing to save their souls. 

Mr. President, I can not close my remarks hen. Justice demands 
that I should make mention aho of the afta w i a w in the war. Equallf 
'Servkeabte to dieir mother country were those imigkitrt of Hawaii, 
who, denying themsdves the comforts and privileges of living in Korth^ 
em cities, tiansfened their abodes to Norfolk, Richmond and Gharieston, 
(the very hot-beds of secession during the rebellion,) and under the pro- i 
tection of Nonhern arms, first taught the Freedmen to read and write. ! 
They are worthy of our esteem, and, if to love woman be not a sin, I 
may safely add, they are worthy of our love. 

The eighth regular toast was then read, as follows ; 

Our Rkprsskktativks in tuk Pulpit, who have chosen the noblest of all pro- 
f<esdoss.K^l[a7 tbeir number greatly iDcrease, and may learaing and religion, sci- 
ence and piety, be ever inseparably united la all who represent our Alma llaler. 

It was responded to by €. J. Lyons, Esq., io the following words : 

Yes, Mr. President, let us not only iiope, but also pmy, that their 
number may be greater. And this senttiment which you have proposed 
pertains to the most sacred part of our lile, to the veiy life of our life. 
For this is the highest oflToft of which our humsA nature is capable, this 
of leading a soul to Christ, this of guiding a fellew«being to the glorious 
regions and the exalted joys of a celestial home. And to do it success- 
fully requires not only the full exercise of all ^at is human m us, but i 
also all of the divine nature and power that we limited and feebie beings 
can receive. 
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And rK) culture can be too elaborate, no efforts too co?tly, to fit one 
to do this work. Around the love of Christ as a centre, we can gather 
all our energies, can array all our powers, can call into exercise all our 
emotional as well as active natiire, and become, in a word, perfect men 
for the service of God. 

This institution ought to itirnish such men, or at least do its full shave 
in the education of saeh men. F or the founders of it, some of whom I 
see hen to-night, worn and gray-headed in their work, were men con- 
eeemted to the ministry of Christ. An4 when they met in the old school* 
house down there in Honolulu, and said among ifaemselFes, " What 
shall we do for our children ?** it was because they wanted some of their 
boys to he ministers and missionaries for Christ. And they committed 
the school to one who was himself a conseerated man. And his pmyexs 
that we have heard hers in this room where we nowstandr-his faithfnl 
counsels which we received yonder in his stndy,— and the whole tenor 
of his life, were adapted to lead, steadily though unconsciously, in this 
direction toward a christianly active life. 

Over in the end of that east wajg is the room where, after the first 
revival in this school, we boys used to meet for prayer. Thither, from 
this door and that, with chair in h ind, went one and another in the hal- 
lowed Sabbath evening twilight, and there we spoke the first words for 
Christ, and prayed our first public prayers. Ah, those sacred hours ! — 
. not even when we are wrapped in the dim mists of death shall their > 
light be darkened, nor their precious memory perish. 

But, Mr. President, our deepest feelings are spokm best in fewest 
words. You younwlf know from experience how dear to the heart is 
the work of Christ, and can rejoice with us all, that, as has been slated 
here to-night, eight of ns have devoted to it their life, their all. One in 
the ftesb wild fields of Mongolia, where never before has our fiiith been 
preached, — one in the young, strong, stimng State of California, — and 
a third, away in Wisconsin ; —these we would honor to-night. And of 
our brothers here in our own Hawaii, on this island and that, doing their 
Mast' r's work, I can only allude to the one that should have been here 
to respond to this sentiment— to him whom the people love — to him 
who in the old stone church, by his soul-reaching voice sways the hearts 
of his hearers as the leaves are swayed in the breeze. 

In conclusion, one word to these boys that are with us to-night. This 
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j is a worthy work, an honomble calling. Don't be afraid of it, and let 
me say in plaia language — Boys, don't be ashamed of Christ And may 
this institution never, not for a day, be asiiained of Christ. . 

The ninth regular toast was — 

' Tra Lboil PiomsioN^Li the wotds of Hooker, " Of law, no less can be said 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, aad her voice the bamoay of the mdrerie.'' 

t 

The following is the response of H. Thompson, Esq., to this toast, 
wfiich unfortunately was omitted at bis request, on account of the late- 
ness of the hour : 

It is with great diffidence that I rise, in behalf of the legal profession, 
to respoad to the sentiment whieli hai just been invoked. It is a sense 

however of my own unworthiness to Iitly represent the profession, that 
possesses my mind, for of its dignity and itnporuuicc I have never en- 
tertained a doubt. Permit me to say that it will not be amonn- the least 
of the glories of this institution, if the instruction imparted liere should 
be the means in future years of raising up men eminent in the Jaw, or j 
in the kindred pursuits of politics or diplomacy. 

I regrei that it is not my felici^ to point out to you instances among 
our alumni of the successful practice of the law, which have been honored 
at length with the judicial ermine, or distinguished by brilliant forepsie 
triuiBjiha. The nttmber of legal alonuii hat not been iiumeroa8,a8 1 believe 
we are but four, and one of them but an aspimnt, having not yet en* 
teied ttpMi the practice of the profession. Only one out of our number • 
can be said to have as yet attained to any dignity, or earned any hon- 
orable mention, and he is engaged in the practice of the profession in 
the business centre of the city of New York, where to merely maintain 
a footing and live by the profession, is the utmost that can be expected 
of any young man, thronged, as that metropolis is, with men of the finest 
talents and most cultivated minds. 

The tmie has also been short. Jurisprudence is a plant of slow growth, 
but its honors, though late reaped, are long enduring. It is not until 
age has b^un to silver the brow that the lawyer can hope to gather the 
fruits of his toils, or rest in any security of £ame. But my mind is ani- 
mated with hope for the fataie, tiwt among the multitude of youths 
which will be aent forth by this institution, there will be4M>me who will 
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take the position which, situated as we axe in the highway of nationSf 
midway hetween an old and a new civUization, Providence has evidently 
destined some of the sons of Hawaii to occupy in the field of intei^ 
national jnrispnidence. That as arbitrator of the nations, Hawaii will 

crown the romantic interest which surrounds its early history and its 
unequaled progress in civilization with the more solid and lasting glory 
of the enlightened and impartial administration .of justice. 

The tenth and last toast was — 

I 

Ont DcM'ToRM. absi'nt thousrh not forjTottcn, — Like the pnod Hamaritan, they have 
chosen us (heir prui«'r>sioii alleviate huinun snfferiiii,'. to sare hutuao^life, and to j 
stand betweeu the cuiniti^ {)o&lileuce and iia victims. I 

After singing, the exercises were dosed with prayer by Rer. C. B. 
Andrews. 



BBRATA AND OMISSIONS. 

1. In the list of instructors, oppositfi tbe name of Mrs. Charlotte C. Dole, read 

2. On pRg<' f th shuuld Lave been inserted Lticy A. Houghtoc, 1862 186:i. 

3. Tbefollowiiig gentlemen have giveu iiislructiou in French in connection with 
1 the College : Dr. D. Frick, 1858 ; Em. Fenard, 1866 ; J. T. Doyen, 1866. 
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